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ception it was which induced me to lay stress
upon the fact that Columbus was not only a great
seaman, but also a student, who, while working
hard for his living, yet found time to master much
of the best knowledge of his age. No ordinary
seaman in the fifteenth centuiy knew that the
world was round, and from this imperfectly
known fact to reach and realise the conception
that portions of the earth's surface probably did
exist which were then unknown, shows mental
intuition of a very high order.

How "high" we must rank the sheer intellect
in Columbus becomes clear when we Consider
one or two facts. It is certain that the earliest
astronomers regarded the earth as round. Era'
tosthenes even seems to have had some idea of the
principle by which its exact configuration has
been in quite modern days determined. But from
the time of the Alexandrian physicist, who lived
towards the close of the third century of our era,
little or no progress had been made in this depart-
ment of knowledge for twelve centuries. How
dense the general ignorance was even at the end
of^the fifteenth century, may be gauged from the
fact that Fernel, a French astronomer and geod-
esist, who flourished at this time, and whose
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